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THE HISTORICAL INFINITIVE 

I. ITS SIMPLE FORM (INFINITIVVS IMPOTENTIAE) 

By J. J. Schlicher 

The construction which is known in our grammars as the His- 
torical Infinitive is entitled to this name only in so far as it is used 
most extensively by writers of history. It is not confined to them, 
but is found also in the drama, in satire, in the novel, in letters, and 
in epic poetry. Being a narrative construction, there is only limited 
opportunity for its use in orations and expository works, though it 
occurs in them occasionally, sometimes even quite frequently, as in 
the orations against Verres. It is apparently not found at all, at 
least not until a very late date, 1 in any of the more artificial and 
subjective forms of poetry, such as the lyric, the bucolic, the epigram, 
and the elegy. 2 

In its original form the construction is especially characteristic of 
the refined native idiom of the capital, the sermo urbanus of the last 
century and a half of the republic. It does not appear to have been 
used much in the language of the masses. Plautus, with more than 
three times the bulk of Terence, has only about two-fifths as many 
examples, and while Horace in his Satires and Cicero in the Epist. ad 
Atticum use it with some freedom, the novel of Petronius, where the 
opportunities for its use are certainly much greater, has it only three 
times. To be sure, this last comparison is not altogether a fair one. 
For the construction had, by the time of Petronius, passed through 
an experience which robbed it of much of its original vitality. 

So far as we can judge from the fragments preserved to us, the 
historical infinitive was widely used by the early writers of history, 

1 The construction was used to some extent by Prudentius, Claudian, and others, 
in panegyrics and eulogies composed in verse, which occupy a sort of middle ground 
between the lyric and the epic. The instance in Ausonius (Com. Prof. Burdig. iii. 
11-12) is perhaps the nearest approach to its use in a lyric composition. This is in 
elegiac meter. Claudian's eulogies are in hexameter, and he addresses Calliope (Laus 
Serenae i. 1). Prudentius used it in other meters also (Peristeph. iii. 21-22; xiii. 
31-32). 

J The historical infinitive in Hor. Epod. 5. 84 is not an exception, since that epode 
is dramatic in form, and more closely related to the satires than to the odes. 
[Classical Philology IX, July, 1914] 279 
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in the Republican drama, and by both Lucilius and Varro in their 
satires. Apparently it was not used in the epics of Naevius and 
Ennius, and no trace of its use in this branch of literature is found 
before the Aeneid. The Republican authors who have it in com- 
pletely preserved works are Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Caesar, and 
Sallust. It also occurs frequently in the Bellum Africanum, and 
three times in the Bellum Hispaniense. During the Augustan Age 
it is found in Horace, Virgil, and Livy, and at least once in the Elder 
Seneca, but not in the other writers of the period. 1 Then there is a 
gap of about half a century, when we do not meet it at all in the works 
preserved to us, and we have evidence that by the middle of the first 
century a.d. it was regarded by the grammarians as a thing of the 
past. 2 Yet it lived for some centuries after that, in literature, if not 
in speech. The influence of Virgil served to keep it in epic poetry, 
and the revival of interest in Cicero and the archaic writers brought 
it back into prose also, while the influence of Sallust is especially 
marked in the later historians. Thus the whole history of the con- 
struction after Augustus shows quite clearly that it was kept up, so 
far as it was kept up at all, chiefly by the influence upon the writers 
of their reading in the earlier authors. 

A change in the construction from its earlier form began about 
the middle of the last century b.c. Up to that time it had been a 
very simple, indeed, primitive form of expression. It is, in the early 
period, used only in main clauses, and these do not ordinarily have 
subordinate clauses depending on them. Where such subordinate 
clauses do occur, it is usually some form of indirect discourse or, 
sometimes, a substantive clause introduced by ut or ne, with the 
volitive or optative subjunctive. Clauses expressing time or cir- 
cumstances, and even relative clauses modifying a substantive in the 

1 The passage in Seneca is Controv. Praef. 3. 16: scholastics intueri me, perhaps 
an echo of Cic. Acad. Pr. 19. 63, me omnes intueri. The infinitives in the passage 
usually cited from Ovid {Met. vii. 639 ff.) are better explained as subject in thought 
to visa est, two lines above. 

2 Probus is cited to this effect in the Schol. Bern, to Virg. Georg. 4. 134, "carpere 
.... carpebat; infinitivo enim imperfecta tempora significat more veterum, ut 
Probus ait." The same tradition is apparently found in Diomedes 341.4 K: "Hoc 
modo plerumque veteres praecipue historiae scriptores et imperfecta tempora signifi- 
cant, quale est apud Sallustium: 'Hie ubi primum adolevit, non se luxu neque inertiae 
corrumpendum dedit, sed, ut mos gentis illius est, iaculari, equitare,'" etc. (Sal. 
Jug. 6. 1). 
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main clauses, are quite rare. Other kinds do not occur at all until 
we reach Caesar and Varro, each of whom has one adverbial clause 
of purpose, and Caesar one causal clause. 1 

The reason for this is plain. The clauses mentioned above as 
occurring with some frequency serve merely to complete or develop 
the meaning of the main verb. They do not strictly "modify" its 
meaning, make it more complex, or restrict it, or turn it from its 
course in any way. That is to say, they are all subordinate clauses 
of the simplest kind, so far as the thought is concerned. 

In line with this peculiarity of the early historical infinitive is the 
brevity and, often, abruptness of the expression in which it is found. 
Even the simpler modifiers, like adjectives, adverbs, etc., are rela- 
tively uncommon, and are largely confined to words which do not 
so much modify as intensify the meaning of the verb, and make the 
action appear more vigorous, impetuous, or unrestrained. A list of 
such words from Plautus and Terence includes continuo, cotidie, 
omnes omnia, uno ore, ilico, magis etiam, nullus, non fiocci (pendere), 
impendio, hinc Mine, rursum vorsum, nimio, sedub. 

An investigation into the nature of the historical infinitive is best 
begun by a detailed examination of the character of the actions, con- 
ditions, etc., expressed by it. Restricting ourselves, as we shall in 
the present paper, to the earlier form of the construction, as it was 
before Sallust, we are surprised at the comparatively limited sphere 
to which its use was confined. The overwhelming bulk of the pas- 
sages fall quite readily into five groups. To these we shall farther 
on add a sixth, the nature of which is somewhat different, and will 
become clear after a discussion of the first five. The importance 
of the early period for an understanding of the construction will 
warrant our giving in full the verbs and expressions which occur under 
each of these heads. 2 

1 The subordinate clauses found in Plautus, Terence, Lucilius, Cicero, and the 
remains of the early drama and history are as follows: accusative and infinitive, 31; 
subordinate clauses in indirect discourse, 4; implied indirect discourse, 6; indirect 
questions, 5; substantive clauses with a volitive or optative subjunctive, 14; relative 
clauses, 5; temporal and circumstantial clauses, 3. 

5 There is, of course, as in all classifications, an inevitable overlapping, and I have 
put the passages under the heads where they seemed to me to belong according to 
their primary force. The passages from the fragments are naturally hard to handle. 
Not only is it impossible often to tell whether a certain infinitive is really a historical 
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I. EMOTIONS AND THEIR EXPEESSION 

1. Ego enim lugere atque aegre pati (PL Merc. 251). 

2. Obiurigare pater haec noctes et dies: 

Perfidiam, iniustitiam lenonum expromere (Merc. 46-47). 

3. Mihi illud videri mirum (Merc. 240). 

4. Risu omnes .... emoriri (Ter. Eun. 432). 

5. Ille continuo irasci (Eun. 618). 

6. Nos mirarier (Phorm. 92). 

7. Fugere e conspectu ilico | videre nolle (Hec. 182). 

8. Linguae bisulcis actu crispo fulgere (Pacuv. Medus). 

9. Hie gaudere et mirarier (Caecil. Pugil). 

10. Torpere mater, amens ira fervere (Afran. Epistula). 

11. Lascivire pecus (Lucil. 212 M). 

12. Tollere animos .... demittere (Lucil. 699 M). 

13. Descendit de cantherio, inde staticulas dare, ridicula fundere (Cato 58. 
10 J). 

14. L. Tarquinium .... metuere (Calp. Piso 19). 

15. Comprehensare suos quisque, saviare, amplexare (Claud. Quadr. 39 P). 

16. Enim vero iste ridere ac mirarier (Cic. Ver. 3. 61). 

17. Ridere convivae: cachinnare ipse Apronius (Ver. 3. 62). 

18. Mirari stultitiam alii (Ver. 4. 33). 

19. Vociferari palam, lacrimas vix tenere (Ver. 4. 39). 

20. Iste vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari (Ver. 4. 63). 

21. Rex gaudere (Ver. 4. 63). 

22. Rex primo nihil metuere, nihil suspicari (Ver. 4. 66). 

23. Mirum ill! videri (Ver. 4. 66). 

24. Mirum omnibus videri (Ver. 4. 40). 

25. Iudices ridere, stomachari atque acerbe ferre patronus (Cluent. 21. 59). 

26. Furere crudelis et importuna mulier (Cluent. 63. 177). 

27. Sestius furere (Att. 4. 3. 3). 

28. Hie Ligurius furere (Att. 11. 9. 2). 

29. Ille exsilium meditari (Att. 14. 19. 1). 

30. Stomachari Canius (Off. 3. 60). 

31. Me omnes intueri (Acad. Prior. 19. 63). 

32. Stupere gaudio Graecus (Caelius in Quint. 9. 3. 58). 

33. Inridere atque increpitare vocibus (Caes. B.G. 2. 30). 

34. Nos admirantes, quod sereno lumine | tonuisset, oculis caeli rimari 
plagas (Var. Lex. Maen.). 

infinitive, but, even where that can be done, the exact force of it cannot be determined 
owing to the loss of the context. I may possibly have gone farther than I should in 
deciding this matter, but even so there are a number of cases which it seems to me 
impossible to classify in their present condition. They are such cases as Caecilius 
Pugil (percutere) ; Accius Clytemn. (miscere) ; Varro Magnum Tal. (enatare, pertegere) ; 
Cato 28; Claud. Quadrig. 45; Caelius Antip. 58; Sisenna 30, 97, 120. 
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ii. strong or impulsive assertion or expression of attitude 

1. Instare factum simia (PI. Merc. 242). 

2. Ilia nimio iam fieri ferocior (Bud. 606). 

3. Magnas vero agere gratias Thais mihi? (Ter. Eun. 391). 

4. Ego illud sedulo [ negare factum (Andr. 147). 

5. Ille primo se negare (Hec. 120). 

6. Rex te ergo in oculis gestare .... credere omnem exercitum (Eun. 
402). 

7. Invidere omnes mihi, | mordere clanculum: 

Ego non flocci pendere: ill! invidere misere (Eun. 410). 

8. Factione fretus interdieere (Turpil. Thrasyl.). 

9. Verberato populus homini labeas pugnis caedere (Novius Exsul). 

10. Granius autem non contemnere se et reges odisse superbos (Lucil. 
1182 M). 

11. Ego enim contemnificus fieri et fastidire Agamemnonis (Lucil. 654 M). 

12. Minitari aperte (Lucil. 783 M). 

13. Id concedere unum atque in eo dare .... manus (Lucil. 724 M). 

14. Clamare omnes neminem umquam in Sicilia fuisse Verrucium (Cic. Ver. 
2. 188). 

15. Minitari absenti Diodoro (Ver. 4. 39). 

16. Illi vero dicere sibi id nefas esse (Ver. 4. 75). 

17. Primum senatores clamare sibi eripi ius . . . . ; populus senatum 
laudare, gratias agere; cives Romani a me nusquam discedere (Ver. 
4. 146). 

18. Ille contra dicere: negare esse illud senatus consultum .... negare id 
mihi tradi oportere. Ego legem recitare .... ille furiosus urgere 
nihil ad se leges pertinere. Praetor intelligens negare sibi placere (Ver. 
4. 149). 

19. Homines statim loqui (Ver. 5. 16). 

20. Minari Siculis, si decrevissent legationem; minari, si qui essent profecti; 
aliis, si laudarent .... promittere; gravissimos testes vi custodiisque 
retinere (Ver. 2. 12). 

21. Apollonius affirmare se . . . . servum habere neminem .... Clamare 
ille cum raperetur (Ver. 5. 17). 

22. Dicere omnes et palam disputare minime esse mirandum (Ver. 5. 100). 

23. Ita loqui homines (Rose. Am. 10. 28). 

24. Turn leges Iulias contra auspicia latas et hie et in contionibus dicere 
(Harusp. Besp. 23. 48). 

25. Ille se affirmare .... moram nullam esse facturum (Sest. 24. 74). 

26. Epicurum desertum dicere (Pison. 28. 69). 

27. Damnari se nostro iudicio .... dicere (Att. 9. 18. 1). 

28. Homo clamare .... clamare omnes qui aderant (Att. 5. 21. 12). 

29. Ego negare (Att. 2. 12. 2). 

30. Ille, si ... . non fierent, urbi minari (Att. 4. 3. 3). 
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31. Homines non modo non recusare, sed etiam hoc dicere (Att. 5. 21. 11). 

32. Clamare praeclari Areopagitae se non esse venturos (Att. 1. 16. 5). 

33. De triumpho hortari, suscipere partes suas; monere ne in senatum 
accederem (Att. 7. 4. 2). 

34. Turn ille fidenter confirmare .... Galba autem multas similitudines 
afferre multaque pro aequitate contra ius dicere (De Or. 1. 56. 240). 

35. Apud alteram uxor, liberi: alter cotidie litteras mittere, accipere, aperte 
favere Antonio (Phil. 12. 1). 

36. Illi vero daturos se negare (Caes. B.C. 3. 12). 

37. Neque legates recipere neque periculum praestare, sed totam rem ad 
Pompeium reicere (B.C. 3. 17). 

38. Metu territare (B.G. 5. 6). 

III. DISPOSITION OE HABIT 

1. Sic vita erat: facile omnes perferre ac pati | cum quibus erat . . . . eis 
sese dedere, | eorum studiis obsequi (Ter. Andr. 62). 

2. Holera et pisciculos ferre in cenam seni (Andr. 369). 

3. Pudens, modesta .... iniurias | viri omnis ferre et tegere contumelias 
(Hec. 166). 

4. Ruri agere vitam: semper parce . . . . se habere (Ad. 45). 

5. Clemens, placidus, nulli laedere os, adridere omnibus (Ad. 864). 

6. Iactare indu foro se omnes, decedere nusquam | uni se atque eidem 
studio omnes dedere et arti (Lucil. 1230 M). 

7. Quid sit, quid non sit, ferre aequo animo et fortiter (Lucil. 700 M). 

8. Totam vitam, naturam moresque hominis ex ipsa legatione cognoscite; 
.... ilium acuere, hos .... fallere, ilium .... movere, hisce .... 
spem falsam ostendere; cum illo contra hos inire consilia, horum con- 
silia illi enuntiare, cum illo partem suam depecisci, hisce .... aditus 
intercludere (Cic. Rose. Am. 38. 110). 

9. Graecus primo distinguere et dividere ilia quem ad modum dicerentur 
(Pis. 28. 69). 

10. Sed simul manibus trahere lanam, nee non simul oculis observare ollam 
pultis, ne aduratur (Var. Geront). 

IV. DESIRE, IMPULSE, ARDENT PURSUIT OF AN END 

1. Imperator utrimque hinc et illinc Iovi | vota suscipere* hortari exercitum 
(PI. Amph. 230). 

2. Magis unum etiam instare, ut hodie conficiantur nuptiae (Ter. Heaut. 
895). 

3. Thais porro instare ut hominem invitet (Eun. 619). 

4. Hinc manibus rapere raudus saxeum grande et grave (Ace. Melan.). 

5. Iste .... cupere aliqua evolare, si posset (Cic. Ver. 1. 67). 

6. Obstipuit hominis improbo dicto. Instare Rubrius (Ver. 1. 66). 
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7. Reus orare atque obsecrare ut (Ver. 2. 75). 

8. Ego instare ut mihi responderet (Ver. 2. 188). 

9. Scandilius postulare .... recuperatores (Ver. 3. 137). 

10. Cursare iste homo circum tribus, paternos amicos .... appellare 
omnes et convenire (Actio Prima 9. 25). 

11. Implorare illi fidem praetoris et quare id faceret rogare (Ver. 5. 106). 

12. Servilius et recusare et deprecari ne (Ver. 5. 141). 

13. Amici recusare ne quod iudicium .... constitueretur (Ver. 2. 60). 

14. Urgere illi ut loco nos moverent (Q. Fr. 2. 3. 2). 

15. Illi .... urgere, ut acciperet (Att. 5. 21. 12). 

16. Servilia, Tertulla, Porcia quaerere quid placeret. Ego .... suadere 
ut (Att. 15. 11. 1). 

17. At ille, Heracliti memoriam implorans, quaerere ex eo videretne .... 
(Acad. Pr. 2. 4. 11). 

18. Retinere quod acceperat, testificari, tabella obsignare velle (Pison. 
28. 69). 

19. Illic viros hortari ut rixarent praeclari philosophi (Var. Arm. Indie.). 

20. Interim cotidie Caesar Haeduos frumentum flagitare (Caes. B.G. 1. 16). 

21. Centuriones .... adire atque obsecrare ut (B.C. 1. 64). 

22. Hoc vero magis properare Varro ut (B.C. 2. 20). 

23. Unum instare de indutiis vehementissimeque contendere (B.C. 3. 17). 

24. Cuncti iam non faciendum flagitare (Caelius in Cic. Fam. 8. 4. 3). 

v. distress, excitement, distracted action 

1. Ego cunas rursum vorsum trahere et ducere (PI. Amph. 1112). 

2. Interdum mussans conloqui, | abnuere, negitare adeo me natum suom. | 
conclamitare tota urbe et praedicere | omnes timerent .... credere 
(Merc. 49 ff.). 

3. Noster quid ageret nescire (Ter. Phorm. 117). 

4. Ille continuo irasci neque negare audere (Eun. 618). 

5. Resupina .... sibi ventum facere tunicula (Caecil. Imbr.). 

6. Ego misera risu clandestine rumpier (Afran. Epist.). 

7. Iumenta pecuda locis trepidare compluribus (Sisen. 76). 

8. Fervere ne longum (Lucil. 356 M). 

9. Haerere homo, versari, rubere (Cic. Ver. 2. 187). 

10. Aestuare illi qui pecuniam dederant: putare nihil agi posse (Ver. 2. 55). 

11. Diodorus Romae sordidatus circum patronos atque hospites cursare; 
rem omnibus narrare (Ver. 4. 41). 

12. Iste turn petere ab illis, turn minari, turn spem, turn metum ostendere 
(Ver. 4. 75). 

13. Adversari advocati et iam vix ferre posse (Cluent. 63. 177). 

14. Ille demens ruere, post hunc furorem nihil nisi caedem inimicorum cogi- 
tare, vicatim ambire, servis aperte spem libertatis ostendere (Att. 4. 3. 2). 
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15. Turn demum Titurius .... trepidare et concursare cohortisque dis- 
ponere (Caes. B.G. 5. 33). 

16. Totis vero castris milites circulari et dolere hostem ex manibus dimitti 
(B.C. 1. 64). 

The common feature which stands out most prominently in these 
passages is a certain directness and impulsiveness, a certain absence 
of deliberation and restraint, and of conscious direction and control. 
Instead of the actor's proceeding according to a premeditated plan, 
dominating his action or controlling his feeling, the action and feeling 
rather take possession of him, and drive him along their own path. 
The abruptness and precipitancy of the act is often vividly expressed 
by placing the infinitive at the beginning. This is especially frequent 
in Cicero. Cf. I, 2, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 26, 30, 32; II, 1, 7, 14, 15, 
20, 22, 32, etc., in the lists given above. 

In the case of Group I, the absence of premeditation and control 
of which we have spoken is inherent. The emotion itself cannot be 
called up by taking thought, nor is its natural expression directed or 
controlled in any considerable degree. Cf. 1, 19, Vociferari palam, lac- 
rimas vix tenere, or I, 20, Iste vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari. 

In Group II, we are struck by the frequent occurrence of such 
strong words as affirmare, fastidire, confirmare, clamare, conclamitare, 
instare, minari, minitari, by the general brevity and abruptness of 
the expressions, and by the frequent addition of strengthening words, 
like nimio, omnes, magnas vero, sedulo, non fiocci, misere, aperte, 
nusquam, statim, fretus, servum neminem, moram nullam, non modo 
non, fidenter, totam rem, furiosus, palam, minime. An attitude 
toward a person or a statement of one's position may of course be the 
result of deliberation. But the characteristics just mentioned, as 
well as the general situation, as it appears from the context of the 
passages, all point to spontaneous and impulsive action. Thus while 
some of the verbs used (dicere, negare, loqui) do not in themselves 
express action of this kind, yet when they appear in passages like 
II, 19, Homines statim loqui, or II, 18, Ille contra dicere; negare 
esse illud senatus consultum: negare id mihi tradi oportere, etc., it 
is clear that they do. 

In Group III, the force of the infinitive is often shown by the 
context, as in III, 8, Totam vitam, naturam, moresque hominis ex 
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ipsa legatione cognoscite, or in III, 1, where the infinitives are pre- 
ceded by sic vita erat, or by passages where they are preceded by and 
co-ordinate with descriptive adjectives, as in III, 3, pudens, modesta, 
and III, 5, clemens, placidus. Like impulsive or emotional acts, 
therefore, but in a different way, these are not performed under the 
conscious direction or control of the actor, but rather follow their 
own deeper course, largely regardless of temporary circumstances. 
The use of the infinitive is sometimes very picturesque, as in III, 2, 
where the slave is represented as carrying home his accustomed daily 
purchase — holera et pisciculos minutos — just enough for the old man, 
wedding or no wedding, or in III, 9, where the Epicurean has so 
thoroughly acquired the lecturing habit that he plies it without 
modification, regardless of his auditor. 

Of Group IV much the same may be said as of Group II. Strong 
verbs are common — instare, orare atque obsecrare, postulare, implorare, 
flagitare, recusare, urgere, vota suscipere, rapere, cursare, hortari, et 
recusare et deprecari, properare, evolare, contendere — as well as vigorous 
modifiers — utrimque hinc et Mine, magis etiam, grande et grave, Hera- 
cliti memoriam implorans, cotidie, cuncti, vehementissime. If the words 
themselves are not vigorous or impulsive, the situation will make 
them so, as in IV, 16, Servilia, Tertulla, Porcia quaerere quid placeret. 
The desire or impulse pursues its course toward its goal with complete 
absorption of the actor's interest and effort, and, having no competi- 
tors, completely dominates him for the time. 

Group V calls for little remark. For it requires no argument that 
distracted and excited action is not in any important degree under 
the direction and control of the actor. He is drawn hither and 
thither, according to the various influences or obstacles that press 
upon him. Except when the distress is negative and amounts merely 
to an inability of some sort, as in V, 3, 5, 6, and 7, the action is regu- 
larly manifold in its character, and is expressed by a number of 
different verbs. 

If then it is the primary function of the historical infinitive, in its 
original form, to express direct, impetuous, unpremeditated action 
flowing from a strong impulse, feeling, or disposition, it becomes clear 
at once why the passive voice and the verb esse are avoided in this 
period of its history. For we do not find these in Plautus or Terence, 
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and when they do occur, sparingly, in later authors of the period, 
their use is due to special circumstances. Thus risu rumpier (V, 6) 
is really a middle. Vastari (Varro Desult.), referri (Cic. Ver. 4. 66), 
and four others found together in Ver. 4. 52 are special cases which 
will become clear when we explain Group VI. Esse perspicuum 
(Cic. Ver. 4. 40), superari (Caes. B. G. 3. 4), and dimitti (Claud. 
Quadr. 45 P) are all due to the structure of their sentences, in which 
the contrast between the first part and the last requires the use, at 
the end, of an infinitive whose meaning is quite the reverse of that 
used in the beginning. 1 The passages are: 

Primo mirum omnibus videri . . . . ; deinde esse perspicuum .... 
Nostri primo .... fortiter repugnare neque ullum frustra telum 

.... mittere; sed hoc superari, quod .... 
Senatus autem de nocte con venire, noctu multa domum dimitti. 

The real reason for the avoidance of esse and the passives is that 
as a rule they express states or conditions of inactivity on the part of 
the subject, for which there is very little room in the course of a 
strong impulse working itself out in action. We might add also, 
what has, to the writer's recollection, not been observed heretofore, 
that there is the same avoidance in the early period of all static verbs 
whatsoever, and of those denoting a passive or receptive attitude 
generally, such as, for example, verbs of yielding or perceiving, and 
verbs of saying and thinking of the ordinary unemotional sort. 
Exceptions are found in Group III, since a habit or disposition may 
be passive as well as active. 

Perhaps the most pronounced and well-known peculiarity of the 
historical infinitive is its frequent appearance in groups or series, 
instead of singly. But this also is easily explained. Indeed, it is 
very natural, for impulsive and unpremeditated or emotional action 
is very likely to take this form. The activities of a child are of this 
kind, and it is chiefly the guiding hand of purpose and previous 
deliberation that holds us to a single line of conduct. Hence it is 
not simply a rhetorical device, but an accurate description of what 
takes place, to portray the meeting of friends or relatives, as in I, 15, 

1 This leaves only ali and donari, in the fragments of Sisenna, both of which are 
too uncertain, in the absence of the context, to say much about them. Mirum videri 
is of course merely a variant for mirarier. 
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by comprehensare suos quisque, saviare, amplexare. No single verb 
would be sufficient to give either the details or the tone. The model 
wife (III, 3) pudens, modesta, will actually do both things mentioned 
in the Hecyra, incommoda atque iniurias \ viri omnis ferre, et tegere 
contumelias. If the impulse or feeling is strong enough not to be 
easily confined or regulated, it will inevitably find more than one 
outlet to satisfy its need for expression. The acts will then, of 
course, be closely related, as we see in many of the examples given 
in the lists above (I, 19, Vociferari palam, lacrimas vix tenere; I, 20, 
vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari; I, 7, fugere e conspectu ilico, 
videre nolle; I, 33, inridere atque increpitare vocibus; II, 7, invidere 
omnes mihi, mordere clanculum; IV, 7, orare atque obsecrare; IV, 12, 
recusare et deprecari, etc.). 

But while these series of infinitives are certainly striking enough, 
and a unique and distinctive feature of the construction, quite too 
much has been made of them in discussions of the subject. State- 
ments to the effect that single infinitives are very rare, such as have 
sometimes been made, are far wide of the mark. They are, no doubt, 
the result of observations made in authors like Sallust and Tacitus, 
who use the construction extensively, but whose practice in this par- 
ticular is quite exceptional. Both of them have several times as 
many series as single infinitives (Sallust about five times as many, 
Tacitus nearly three times as many). But in most authors the differ- 
ence is not so great, even if there is any difference worth mentioning. 
In some of them, Cicero, Horace, Livy, and Curtius, for example, the 
single infinitives are more numerous than the series. 

There are reasons for the use of a single infinitive which are quite 
as strong as those for the use of a series. It depends very largely on 
the nature of the action. Verbs of assertion naturally aim to convey 
an air of finality. A series would convey just the opposite impres- 
sion. Hence we find verbs of assertion (negare, dicere, clamare, 
affirmare, etc.) used singly in the great majority of cases. A series 
of such verbs usually indicates intense excitement (cf. II, 18 and 20). 
A strong emotion, moreover, like joy, surprise, anger, etc., regarded 
apart from the actions in which it is expressed, leaves little room for 
other emotions side by side with it, and a single infinitive is therefore 
the most common expression for it also. The same is true of a desire 
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or impulse, or the pursuit of a goal. The expression in action, on the 
other hand, as distinguished from the emotion or impulse as such, 
will often take the form of duplicate action, or of several acts closely 
related, especially when it is attended by excitement or obstacles. 
Compare I, 7, 13, 15, 19, 20, 25, 33; IV, 1, 10, 11, 12, 18, 21, 23, and 
most of the cases in Group V. 

We have thus far considered the acts or mental states expressed 
by the historical infinitive solely in their relation to the actor or sub- 
ject, and we have found them to be cases in which deliberation or 
direction by the latter plays little, if any, part. It is the emotion or 
action itself, rather than the actor, which determines its course. So 
far as he is concerned, there is present, therefore, an element of help- 
lessness, or, rather, of what in Latin is called impotentia; for the Eng- 
lish word is narrower in its meaning and expresses not action so 
much as the absence of it. 

But the relation of the actor to the reported act, or even the act 
itself, just as it happened, is not the most fundamental thing in 
speech. It is rather the way in which the act impresses the speaker, 
and especially, the form which this impression assumes in view of the 
person to whom he is communicating it. This does not mean that 
these three things are necessarily at variance. They may, indeed, 
be in complete harmony. But when they are not, it is the last of 
them, the form which the speaker's thought takes in view of the 
hearer, that is, the circumstances and purpose of the speech, which 
is normally of most importance. For speech is not so much of what 
happens, or even of what the speaker thinks, as of what he wishes to 
convey to the hearer. 

The specific quality which an act has as such, for example, 
impotentia, may become either weakened or intensified as it passes 
through the speaker's mind on its way to utterance. It will not 
always follow, therefore, that when one sees a man holding his sides 
with laughter, he will tell another about it by means of a historical 
infinitive. But, on the other hand, he may, for special reasons, be 
deeply impressed by what he has observed or learned, as Cicero was 
in his prosecution of Verres, and then seek to impress his hearers or 
readers in the same way. Historical infinitives may then be numer- 
ous, as they are in the speeches against Verres. Or again the speaker 
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may wish to exaggerate, or may meet the hearer half-way in a dis- 
position to exaggerate, and use the historical infinitive when there is 
little or no basis for it either in fact or in his own opinion. Such a 
case we have in Ter. Eun. 401 ff . : Gn. Rex te ergo in oculis Th. 
Scilicet. | Gn. gesture, Th. Vero: credere omnem exercitum, \ consilia. 
Gn. Mirum. 

It may further happen that the speaker is impressed by the per- 
sistence or irresistible momentum of what takes place, even though 
the actor may not be swayed by any unusual emotion or impulse, 
but may be acting in his usual manner, or even with entire self- 
possession. The feeling of impotentia will then be largely, if not 
entirely, in the speaker's own mind. There it often appears as 
admiration or awe. 1 The speaker may further be similarly impressed 
by what happens, even when there is no actor at all, as for example, 
in the case of a storm. The wildness and impetuosity of it may seem 
to be the same as when a human being acts under the stress of passion, 
and he may even use the adjective impotens in describing it (cf. 
Catullus' impotentia freta). 

In both these ways we find the historical infinitive used a number 
of times during the period we are discussing. They will constitute 
our sixth group. 

VI. PERSISTENT, UNCONTROLLABLE ACTION (impotentia OP THE 
NARRATOR OH SPECTATOR) 

1. Ubi portu eximus, homines remigio sequi, | neque aves neque venti 
citius (PL Bacch. 289-90). 

2. Tantoque angues acrius persequi (Amph. 1114). 

3. Atque ille vero minus minusque impendio | curare minusque me imper- 
tire honoribus (Aid. Prol. 18-19). 

4. Imbres fluctusque atque procellae infensae frangere malum, | ruere 
antemnas, scindere vela (Trin. 836-37). 

5. Uno ore omnes omnia | bona dicere et laudare fortunas meas (Ter. Andr. 
96-97). 

6. Ipsa accumbere | mecum, mihi sese dare, sermonem quaerere {Eun. 
515-16). 

7. Ille alias res agere se simulare (Hec. 826). 

8. Interea verba iactare et labris | inter se velitari, velificarier (Afran. 
Privig.). 

1 It is the state of mind, for example, that prompts applause at a skilful play during 
a game. 
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9. Rapide retro citroque percito aestu praecipitem ratem | reciprocare, 
undaeque e gremiis subiectare, adfligere (Pacuv. Teueer). 

10. Flucti inmisericordes iacere, taetra ad saxa adlidere (Ace. Clyt.). 

11. Compluriens eorum milites mercennarii inter se multi alteri alteros in 
castris occidere, compluriens multi simul ad hostis transfugere, com- 
pluriens in imperatorem impetum facere (Cato 79 P). 

12. Conventus pulcher; bracae, saga fulgere, torques (Lucil. 409 M). 

13. Pueri antem Sisennae .... oculos de isto misquam deicere neque ab 
argento digitum discedere (Cic. Ver. 4. 33). 

14. Dies unus, alter, plures; non referri (Ver. 4. 66). 

15. Qui videret, equum Troianum introductum, urbem captam diceret. 
Efferri sine thecis vasa, extorqueri alia de manibus mulierum, effringi 
multorum fores, revelli claustra {Ver. 4. 52). 

16. Antoniani me insequi; nostri pila conicere velle (Galba in Cic. Fam. 
10. 30. 3). 

17. Nihil interim ad me scribere, nihil nisi fugam cogitare {Ati. 9. 10. 2). 

18. Diem ex die ducere Haedui; conferri, comportari, adesse dicere (Caes. 
B.G. 1. 16). 

19. Nihil Sequani respondere, sed in eadem tristitia taciti permanere {B.G. 
1. 32). 

20. Hostes ex omnibus partibus signo dato decurrere, lapides gaesaque in 
vallum conicere. Nostri primo .... fortiter repugnare, neque ullum 
frustra telum .... mittere et . . . . eo concurrere et auxilium ferre; 
sed hoc superari quod .... {B.G. 3. 4). 

21. Fervere piratis vastarique omnia circum (Varro Desidt.). 

22. Ventus buccas vehementius sufflare et calcar admovere (Varro Sescul.). 

23. Quocumque ire vellemus, obvius flare {ibid.). 

When the infinitive has come to be used in such cases as these, 
there opens up an opportunity for a wide extension of the construc- 
tion, to include almost any action or condition, even when it is not 
connected with impulse or emotion, provided it either impresses the 
narrator as due to the operation of a resistless power, or he wishes to 
represent it in that light. When this point is reached, there is also no 
longer the same ban upon the passive voice or upon verbs of static 
force. And we do find these used in a number of the above sen- 
tences, especially in the latter half of the list. 

But existing practice is strong, especially in a highly individual- 
ized and idiomatic construction like the historical infinitive. While 
we find some tendency to expansion, therefore, in the later authors 
of our period, both in the kinds of verbs admitted and in the matter 
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of subordinate clauses, 1 it does not go very far. Cicero, who might 
have been fitted for the task by temperament, evidently shrank from 
it, and became more conservative in his use of the construction as he 
grew older, more than half of his historical infinitives being in the 
speeches against Verres alone. His ideas of a correct Latin style 
were those of the older generation, and holding as he did that it is 
best acquired by association with those who use it, he would naturally 
follow this older usage as his model. Caesar, who was by natural 
inclination and training perhaps somewhat averse to an unruly con- 
struction like the historical infinitive, uses it with moderation, while 
at the same time he inclines to the freer forms of it. It was reserved 
for Sallust to take the step which made the construction at once some- 
thing more than it had been and something different. It is he who, 
first of the authors preserved to us, used it boldly and extensively 
for effect, as a literary device. And it is with him, so far as we know, 
that the construction ceases to be strictly what it had been before 
his time — an infinitivus impotentiae. 

For convenience in reference the passages containing historical 
infinitives are given below according to their authors. The list is 
practically complete, except that possibly a few passages may have 
escaped detection in Cicero. I am under obligations especially to 
G. Mohr's useful dissertation, De Infinitivo Historico, Halle (1878), 
and to G. Mueller, Zur Lehre vom Infinitiv, Progr. Goerlitz (1878). 
To their lists some additions have been made from various other 
sources and from my own reading. 

Plautus: Amph. 230ff., 1112 ff.; Aid. Prol. 18-19; Bacch. 289 ff.; Merc. 

46-51, 240-51; Rud. 606; Trin. 836 ff. 
Terence: And. 62-64, 96-97, 146-47, 368-69; Heaut. 895; Eun. 391, 402, 

410-12, 431-32, 514-16, 618 ff.; Phorm. 92, 117; Hec. 120, 164-66, 

181-83, 826; Ad. 44-46, 863-65. 
Caecilius: Imbrii v; Pugil. 
Afranius: Epistvla xv; Privignus xviii. 
Turpilius: Thrasyleon viii. 
Novius: Maccus Exsvl iii. 
Pacuvius: Medus xi; Teucer xiv. 
Accius: Clytemn. iv; Amph. i; Melanippus xii. 

1 See p. 281. 
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Cato: 28 P; 79 P; 58. 10 Jordan. 

L. Calpurnius Piso: 19 P. 

Q. Claudius Quadrigarius: 39, 45 P. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna: 30, 76, 97, 120 P. 

L. Caelius Antipater: 58 P. 

Lucilius (M): 212, 356, 409, 654, 699, 700, 724, 783, 1182, 1229 ff. 

Cicero: Rose. Am. 10. 28; 38. 110; Ver. Act. Prim. 9. 25; Act. Sec. i. 66, 67, 

ii. 12, 55, 60, 75, 92 (?), 187, 188, iii. 61, 62, 137, iv. 33, 39, 40, 41, 52, 

63, 66, 75, 146, 149, v. 16, 17, 100, 106, 141, 61(?), ii. 135(?); Cluent. 

21. 59; 63. 177; Harusp. Resp. 23. 48; Sest. 24. 74; Pison. 28. 69; 

Philipp. xii. 1; Att. i. 16. 5; ii. 12. 2; iv. 3. 2; 3.3; v. 21. 11; 21.12; 

vii. 4. 2; ix. 10. 2; 18. 1; xi. 9. 2; xiv. 19. 1; xv. 11. 1; Q. Frat. ii.3.2; 

Fam. viii. 4. 3; x. 30. 3; De Or. i. 56. 240; De Off. iii. 60; Acad. Prior. 

ii. 4. 11; 19. 63. 
Caesar: B.G. i. 16(2), 32; ii. 30; iii. 4; v. 6, 33; B.C. i. 64; ii. 20; iii. 12, 

17. 
Varro: Arm. Iud., Desult., Geront., Lex Maen., Magnum Tal., Sesculix (2). 

Tebbe Haute, Ind. 



